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that of a high official in the German foreign office, Baron von
Holstein. This powerful and secretive man, who owed every-
thing to Bismarck but had thrown him over just in time, became
for the next sixteen years the master hand in German foreign
policy, directing the major decisions of successive chancellors and
foreign secretaries.* In August 1891, following an historic visit of
the French fleet to Kronstadt in the previous month, an entente
cordiale between Russia and France was put in writing. From
that time the Dual Alliance existed in embryo; though the mili-
tary convention which virtually completed it was not, owing to
the Tsar's personal reluctance,2 signed till December 1893. An
early fruit of the French loans was Russia's Trans-Siberian Rail-
way, commenced in 1892.
These events, we see now, made a turning-point for the world.
What was Lord Salisbury's share in them? In 1885 by support-
ing a united Bulgaria he had reversed the policy of Britain under
Beaconsfield. But he was little criticized for it, since both Russia
and Austria-Hungary reversed theirs. Seven years before he had
personally doubted if Turkey were worth propping; and the
interval had convinced him that nation-building in the Balkans
was a more hopeful barrier to Russia's advance on Constanti-
nople. There were some, notably Lord Randolph Churchill (as
also Sir Robert Morier, our ambassador at St. Petersburg), who
preferred ceasing to bar it altogether, and coming instead to an
understanding with the Tsar, whereby he should purchase our
complaisance in the Near East by calling off his menace in
Central Asia. Such was not Salisbury's view. Aiming at peace,
he regarded France and Russia as the two aggressive Powers.
France had since 1879 pursued a policy of violent and unscrupu-
lous expansion overseas; since 188*2 she had everywhere edged
her knife against England; during 1887-9 she underwent the
1 Little was written about Holstein in Germany before the War, but he now
figures in a large literature. His influence on decisions is attested by his memoranda
in Die Grosse Politik* The best English summary of his character and career is
Dr. G. P. Gooch's long essay in Studies in Modern History (1931). For a detailed
hostile portrait see Johannes Haller's biography of Philipp zu Eulenburg (English
translation by Ethel Golburn Mayne, 1930). Holstein, though very able, was a
psychopathic case; circumstances and predisposition together had made him in
his personal career an aggressive intriguer and blackmailer of sinister type; and the
reflection of his temperament in his country's diplomacy had a considerable effect
on European history.
* Probably enhanced by the inopportune outbreak of the Panama scandals*
which convulsed France at this juncture.